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THE 


ae of our most abundant birds dur- 

ing the seasons of migration, and 
only at those times, is the Hermit Thrush. 
It comes to us in New York and New Eng- 
land every spring during the month of April, 
lingers for perhaps a month, and in May 
takes its flight for its summer home, leav- 
ing us as unobtrusively as it came. But 
when the harvest has been gathered and 
the barns are full, when the ripened leaves 
are turning golden and red and brown, and 
the shorn stubble lies yellow in the slanting 
sunshine, when the nights have become cool 
and sometimes in the early morning the 
grass of the meadows sparkles with white 
hoar frost, then the Hermit Thrush is seen 
again hopping silently about at the edge of 
the wood or taking short flights from bush 
to bush along the hedgerows. In the au- 
tumn this bird stays with us longer than in 
spring, and sometimes lingers into Decem- 
ber, but it is in October that they are most 
abundant in our woods. The southern 
migration is performed slowly in loitering 
fashion, the birds seeming to move singly 
and never gathering in flocks. 

The Hermit Thrush is a shy, solitary 
bird, fond of the deep woods and usually 
shunning the fields and open spots. Cur- 
iously enough, both Wilson and Audubon 
considered this species as almost voiceless. 
Wilson supposed it mute, and Audubon 
speaks only of its single plaintive note, 
while as a matter of fact it is one of our 
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Sweetest songsters. Nuttall, however, al- 
ludes to it as scarcely inferior to the night- 
ingale in its powers of song, and says that 
it “greatly exceeds the wood thrush in the 
melody and sweetness of its lays.” Its song 
has indeed been commented on by all later 
writers, As remarked by Dr. Coues, how- 
ever, “it may be questioned whether a com- 
parison unfavorable to the wood thrush is a 
perfectly just discrimination, The weird 
associations of the spot where the Hermit 
triumphs, the mystery inseparable from the 
voice of an unseen musician, conspire to 
heighten the effect of the sweet, silvery, 
bell-like notes, which beginning soft, low, 
and tinkling, rise higher and higher, to end 
abruptly with a clear, ringing intonation. 
It is the reverse of the lay of the wood 
thrush, which swells at once into powerful 
and sustained effort, then gradually dies 
away, as though the bird were receding 
from us; for the song of the Hermit first 
steals upon us from afar, then seems to 
draw nearer, as if the timid recluse were 
weary of solitude, and craved recognition 
of its conscious power to please. Yet it is 
but a momentary indecision; true to a vow 
of seclusion the anchorite is gone again to 
its inviolate grotto in the fastnesses of the 
swamp, where a world of melody is wasted 
in its pathetic song of life.” 

Most of the Hermit Thrushes pass the 
winter in the Southern States, and indeed 
it is not certain that this bird goes south of 
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the United States during its winter migra- 
tion. At all events we know that great 
numbers of them spend the cold months in 
the swamps of Florida, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Its summer home is to the north- 
ward. A few, perhaps, rear their young in 
northern Massachusetts, but most of them 
proceed still further north, and find a con- 
genial resting place in the dark and lonely 
forests which clothe the almost uninhabited 
region between the River St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay. 

The nest of the Hermit Thrush is built 
on or near the ground, and all the earlier 
descriptions of it are at fault. Wilson, 
Audubon and Nuttall all speak of it as be- 
ing placed in the branches of a tree at some 
distance from the ground, and in a latitude 
far south of where it is now known to breed. 
There can be little doubt that they mistook 
the nests of a closely allied species, the 
olive-backed thrush, for those of the Her- 
mit Thrush. Dr. Coues’s description of the 
nest is as follows: 

“The manner in which the nest of the 
Hermit Thrush is built, its situation, and 
the eggs are all so similar to the Veery’s 
[or Wilson’s thrush] that one must detect 
the shy parents themselves before being 
sure which has been found. The nest is 
built on the ground or near it, generally in 
some low secluded spot; no mud is used in 
its composition, the whole fabric being a 
rather rude and inartistic matting of with- 
ered leaves, weed stalks, bark strips, and 
grasses, the coarser and stiffer substances 
outside, the finer fibres within. The cup 
is small in comparison with the whole size, 
owing to the thickness of the walls and of 
the base. The eggs are like those of the 
robin or wood thrush, in their uniform 
greenish blue color, but smaller, measuring 
about nine-tenths of an inch in length by 
five-eighths in breadth; being thus not dis- 
tinguishable from those of the Veery.” 

The food of the Hermit Thrush consists 
for the most part of insects, though in the 
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autumn they feed to some extent on berries 
as do most of the thrushes. A good por- 
tion of its time is spent on the ground, 
where it hops about in search of its food 
among the dead leaves and twigs, flying 
when disturbed into the low branches of 
the trees or bushes, uttering a plaintive note 
of alarm. 

The true Hermit Thrush is confined to 
Eastern North America, but two near re- 
latives of this species are found on the 
West. One of these, the Dwarf Hermit 
Thrush, occurs chiefly along the Pacific 
Coast, from Alaska to Lower California; 
the other, Audubon’s Hermit Thrush, in- 
habits the Rocky Mountain Region. Both 
of these races resemble closely the Hermit 
Thrush and can only be distinguished from 
it by an ornithologist, but besides some 
trifling differences in color the Dwarf is 
slightly smaller and Audubon’s a little 
larger than the Eastern bird. The habits 
of all of these birds are essentially the same 
and one account will do for all of them. 

The illustration is reproduced from 
Audubon’s plate of this species and repre- 
sents two of these birds on the branches 
of a bush called “robin wood,” on the 
berries of which these birds and many 
others feed in autumn. 

The Hermit Thrush in general appear- 
ance is closely like the familiar wood 
thrush, but is much smaller, and the color 
of the upper parts is a dull olive brown 
very different from the bright rufus tint of 
the feathers of that bird. Its length is 
seven inches, and across its extended wings 
it measures ten and one-half. Above it is 
deep olive brown in color, below dull white, 
the neck and breast spotted with dark 
brown. The secondary wing coverts are 
marked with concealed spots of yellow. 
The bill is blackish brown above and yel- 
lowish below. The iris is dark brown and 
the feet and legs white. The female is a 
little larger and a little darker than the 
male. 


ALEXANDER WILSON. 


WITTs 


URING the next two or three years 
Wilson resided principally at Phila- 
delphia, writing and superintending the 
bringing out of his work, varying these 
sedentary occupations with extensive ex- 
cursions into the neighboring country. The 
coloring of the plates gave him a great deal 
of trouble, this branch of the art being but 
little understood in this country, and, in his 
desire to make his illustrations as true to 
nature as possible, he endeavored to mas- 
ter its difficulties, and with fair success, for 
his biographer tells us that he wrought at 
this department himself. 

In 1812 Wilson set out on an expedition 
into the Eastern States, ostensibly for the 
purpose of visiting his subscribers and set- 
tling accounts with his agents, but from a 
short letter written to Mr. George Ord, giv- 
ing an account of his excursion, it is evi- 
dent that if he attended to his business as 
author, he managed to mingle with his busi- 
ness the pleasures of his pursuits as a nat- 
uralist. As this letter is the last of the 
series from which his biography was com- 
piled, and of no great length, we give it in 
full. 

* Boston, October.13, 1812. 
“ To Mr. George Ord: 

“DEAR Sir: It is not in my power at 
present to give you anything more than a 
slight sketch of my ramble since leaving 
Philadelphia. My route up the Hudson 
afforded great pleasure mingled with fre- 
quent regret that you were not along with 
me to share the enjoyment, About thirty 
miles south of Albany we passed within ten 
miles of the celebrated Catskil Mountains, 
a gigantic group clothed with forest to the 
summits. In the river here I found our 
common reed (7?%santa aquatica) growing 
in great abundance in shoals extending 
across the middle of the river. I saw flocks 


of redwings and some black ducks, but no 
rail or reed birds, From this place my 
journey led me over a rugged mountainous 
country to Lake Champlain, along which I 
coasted as far as Burlington in Vermont. 
Here I found the little coot-footed tringa 
or phalarope that you sent to Mr, Peale; a 
new and elegantly marked hawk; and ob- 
served some black ducks. The shores are 
alternate sandy bays and rocky headlands 
running into the lake. Every tavern was 
crowded with officers, soldiers and travel- 
ers. Eight of us were left without a bed; 
but having an excellent great coat I laid 
myself down in a corner with a determina- 
tion of sleeping in defiance of the uproar 
of. the house and the rage of my com- 
panions who would not disgrace them- 
selves by a prostration of this sort. From 
Lake Champlain I traversed a rude moun- 
tainous region to Connecticut River, a 
hundred miles above Dartmouth College. 
I spent several days with the gun in Grafton 
and Ryegate townships, and made some 
discoveries. From this I coasted along 
the Connecticut to a place called Haver- 
hill, ten miles from the foot of Moose hil- 
lock, one of the highest of the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. I spent the 
greater part of a day in ascending to the 
peak of one of these majestic mountains, 
whence I had the most sublime and aston- 
ishing view that was ever afforded me. 
The immensity of forest lay below, extend- 
ing on all sides to the furthest verge of the 
horizon; while the only prominent objects 
were the columns of smoke from burning 
woods that rose from various parts of the 
earth beneath to the heavens; for the day 
was beautiful and serene. Hence I traveled 
to Dartmouth and thence in a direct course 
to Boston. From Boston I passed through 
Portsmouth to Portland and got some 
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things new. My return was by a different 
route. I have procured three new and 


beautiful hawks; and have gleaned up a 
stock of materials that will be useful to me 
hereafter. 

“T hope, my dear sir, that you have been 
well since I left you. I have myself been 
several times afflicted with a violent palpi- 
tation of the heart, and want to try whether 
a short voyage by sea will be beneficial or 
not. , 

“In New England the rage of war, the 
virulence of politics, and the pursuit of 
commercial speculations engross every fa- 
culty. The voice of science and the charms 
of nature, unless these last present them- 
selves in prize sugars, coffee or rum, are 
treated with contempt.” 

There are few additional records of the 
short remaining term of Wilson’s life. The 
seventh part of the “Ornithology” was far 
advanced and soon after its publication 
Wilson set out accompanied by Mr. Ord.on 
an expedition to Egg Harbor to procure 
materials for the eighth volume which 
would principally have contained the ma- 
tine waterfowl. This was his last expedi- 
tion and occupied nearly four months, On 
returning to Philadelphia the anxiety to 
perfect the forthcoming volume, which he 
thought would bring his labors nearly toa 
conclusion, and show him the end of a 
work to which he looked for the achieve- 
ment of a lasting reputation, brought on an 
attack of his old complaints, which had 
gradually become more frequent when his 
mind or body was harassed or agitated for 
the accomplishment of any favorite project. 
His last illness is said to have been caused 
by a cold contracted during a long chase 
after some much desired bird, in the course 
of which and when much overheated he 
swam several rivers and small creeks; the 
immediate cause of his death was dysen- 
tery to which he had acquired a chronic 
tendency by previous exposure, and to this 
last and fatal attack he succumbed after an 
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illness of ten days at the early age of forty- 
seven years, leaving the task he had allotted 
himself in some measure incomplete, but 
not before he had fairly earned the reputa- 
tion for which he had so ardently craved. 
As a poet he still enjoys a local reputation 
in his birthplace, but his claim to our re- 
cognition rests on his labors as an ornithol- 
ogist. He is the pioneer ornithologist of 
the United States, a man who traveled far, 
observed carefully, and scrupulously re- 
frained from making any statements which 
were not of his knowledge, thus establish- 
ing a knowledge of the birds of America 
upon a sound foundation which became the 
starting point for future observers. 

C. W. Webber closes his resume of Wil- 
son’s career with the following critical re- 
marks: 

“We will not add to the gloom which 
followed the illustrious life of poor Wilson 
to his grave by any officious comments 
upon the tenor of this short narrative. I 
will add, though, that it should be remem- 
bered, in forming any judgment of that 
strange. moody man, that he had bitter 
woes enough to contend with, not only in 
his friendless early days, but in the harsh 
isolation of his weary wanderings and un- 
appreciated after-life, to have grown a gall 
beneath an angel’s wing. 

“Withal, the bursts of sunshine and exul- 
tation which shone through his eloquent 
writings often show that his inner self 
had fed healthfully sometimes upon the 
pure and peaceful teaching of his gentle 
pursuits. He was a man whose pro- 
found genius, darkened by misfortune, was 
sombrely illuminated by a noble enthusi- 
asm. He, too, may be accepted as a hun- 
ter-naturalist, but not as first among them 
all. To J. J. Audubon, undoubtedly, that 
high place belongs, though this has been 
disputed by many, and even Christopher 
North has been found to assert them as 
‘equals.’ 

“When the noble work of Wilson, the 
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unknown Scotchman, began to make its 
appearance, ornithology among us was in 
its infancy, and the freshness of his hardy 
original genius was promptly recognized 
and keenly relished abroad, in contrast 
with the stale, unprofitable treatment of 
the predominant schools of the technico- 
lists. It was at once perceived how much 
the attractiveness of his object was height- 
ened by the circumstances of his personal 
intimacy and association with the creatures 
described in many of the conditions of nat- 
ural freedom. His fine descriptions had the 
flavor of the wilderness about them. His 
birds were living things, and led out the 
heart in yearning through the scenes of a 
primeval earth to recognize them in their 
own wild homes, singing to the solitude 
from some chosen spray, or plying with 
careless grace, on busy wing, their curious 
sports and labors.” 
* * * 

“While the biographies of Wilson were 
full of natural spirit, of grace and power, 
greatly beyond all his predecessors, yet 
those of Audubon are far more minute and 
carefully detailed, introducing us, one after 


another, to a more intimate fellowship with 
each individual of the wide family of his 
love, through every piquant and distinctive 
trait of gesture, air, and movement, char- 
acterizing all the phases of their nature— 
without the faults of generalization, and 
too much credence to hearsay, or a 
gloomy and unphilosophic spirit, since the 
mild and loving geniality of childhood 
breathes through every line.” 

But in instituting a comparison between 
the result of the labors of Alexander Wil- 
son and those of his great contemporary 
John James Audubon, it should always be 
borne in mind that the latter were the fruits 
of a long life time, while Wilson’s labors 
were concentrated into the little space of 
seven years. 

His private life was irreproachable, his 
character estimable, and many of those 
with whom his literary labors brought him 
in contact became warmly attached friends. 

He was buried in the burial ground of 
the old Swedes Church at Philadelphia, 
and the account of a recent visit to his 
grave by Mrs. Helen V. Austin in this 
present number will be read with interest. 


OUR 


WINTER BIRDS 


IN THE VICINITY OF DUNSTABLE, MIDDLESEX CO., MASS. 


OW many birds have we got in win- 

ter? I do not know of any! say 

some. I never saw but two or three birds, 

say others, that perhaps have lived in the 
country all their lives. 

But here is a boy that says: “I know, 
there’s the jay bird and chickadee, some- 
times crows, and one winter I saw an owl.” 
That's right, my boy, now just keep your 
eyes and ears open, and soon you may get 
sight of a number of other varieties. On 
cloudy or stormy days you may especially 
look out for owls. You may see one ona 
tree by a meadow or perhaps you see one 
flying, with a flight similar to the hawks, 


only the period of sailing is much smaller. 
Although thirteen species of owls are 
given by Prof. W. A. Stearns as occurring 
in New England, but few observers would 
be likely to be fortunate enough to observe 
much more than one-half that number, 
alive, in a lifetime. 

Whenever we are in the vicinity of woods 
or meadows, even near villages, the watch- 
ful eye may get a glimpse of a great horned 
owl (Bubo virginianus) also called “bat 
owl,” ‘hoot owl,” or “hooter.”” This bird 
may be known by its large size and dark 
color. On rare occasions we may possibly 
see the snowy owl (Vyctea scandiaca) or 
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the still more rare great gray owl (Strix 
cinerea). Both these are of very large size 
and light color. 

Sometimes we may also get sight of the 
barred owl or smooth head (Strix nebulosa). 
This species is a little smaller than the 
great horned and can be distinguished if 
near, by the absence of eartufts and a much 
more ashy shade than the great horned. 
A specimen of the screech owl (.Scops aso) 
may possibly be found in some barn loft, 
outhouse or hollow tree. This little owl is 
very similar to the great horned except in 
size, being only about nine inches long. 
A peculiarity of this species is their two 
styles of dress, the red and gray plumage. 
Why this freak of coloration (without ap- 
parent relation to sex, age or season) I do 
not think has been fully explained. 

We may also look for the longear owl 
(Asto wilsonianus), the shortear owl (Asio 
accipitrinus) and the little saw whet owl 
(Wyctala acadica), the latter being smaller 
than the screecher, and resembling the 
barred in form and color. 

As this family are all nocturnal in their 
habits, and are trapped extensively, they 
are not likely to be observed very fre- 
quently. 

The bluejay (Cyanocttta cristata) and 
black-capped chickadee (Parus atricapil- 
/us) are probably our best known, as well 
as our most common winter birds. 

Perhaps the tree sparrow (.Sfizella mon- 
ticola) is our next most common bird, 
as it is often seen in this section in quite 
large flocks. This bird resembles our chip- 
ping sparrow, or hair bird of summer, very 
much, but is a larger and stouter bird. 

The quail or Bob-White (Ortyx virgini- 
ana) and partridge, or ruffed grouse (Bon- 
asa umbella), may often be seen quite near 
buildings, or by the roadside, as we drive 
by. A bird of the latter species flew against 
the side of our house, a few years ago, with 
sufficient force to kill it. Ata neighbor's 
one flew through a glass window into their 
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pantry, and made sad havoc among the 
dishes, etc. 

A few specimens of the crow (Corvus 
Jrugivorus) usually remain with us all 
winter in certain localities. The great 
northern shrike or butcher bird (Lanius 
borealis) visits us occasionally, from the 
north. This bird is a little less in size 
than our common jay, has a smooth head 
and toothed bill, is of a slaty gray color, 
with black (or dark) wings, white tipped, 
and light breast with very fine wavy lines 
of slate. 

The Canada jay (Perisoreus canadensis) 
may occur here rarely. I remember of a 
specimen being shot some years ago a few 
miles from here. Size somewhat smaller 
than common jay, marked similar, with 
slate in place of blue. Has no crest on 
head. 

We may be on the watch at any time 
for one of the two varieties of wood- 
peckers that remain here all winter, the 
hairy (Picus villosus) or the downy (Picus 
pubescens). Or for either of the nut- 
hatches, with their peculiar guank note, 
and their interesting gymnastics about tree 
trunks. 

The white-bellied nuthatch (Sita caro- 
dinensts) and red-bellied (.Sitta canadensis) 
are sometimes seen through the winter. 

The linnets of the finch family, especially 
the redpoll linnet (22géothus dinaria), and 
pine linnet (Chrysomitris pinus) are com- 
mon through the winter, They may be 
seen frequently on birch trees, feeding on 
the seeds. 

A peculiar, and somewhat common, win- 
ter visitor and resident is the red crossbill 
(Loxia curvirostra americana). This bird 
has a strong hooked bill, the upper man- 
dible crossing over the under. They feed 
largely on pine seeds. 

I will also mention the snow bunting or 
snowflake (Plectrophanes nivalis), which, 
when seen flying over, looks much like a 
snowflake in color, Specimens vary much, 
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but usually have black or dark on back 
and wings. Size somewhat less than robin 
redbreast. 

As this locality is some distance from 
the coast, and most of our water is frozen 
over during the winter, we do not get 
many visits from the water birds except 
now and then a few merganser ducks or an 
occasional grebe. 

In a list from memory of birds that we 
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may expect through the winter, I have 
thirty-six. Divided as follows: common 
winter residents twelve, rare residents or 
common visitors eight, rare or accidental 
visitors sixteen. 

So, although we may be out days, with-- 
out seeing anything but jays, we can feel 
assured that there are birds around, and 
perhaps the next time we will see many 
species in a short time. 


C. W. SwaLLow. 


THE GRAVE OF ALEXANDER WILSON. 


T was a breezy day in spring when I set 
out to visit the grave of Alexander 
Wilson, a day “when all the world gives 
promise of something sweet to come.” The 
fragrance of tender grass and swelling buds 
filled the air. After the city was reached 
the horse cars conveyed me within a short 
distance of the sacred spot. 

The grave of Wilson is in the burial 
ground of Gloria Dei, more familiarly 
known as the old Swedes’ church, at Phila- 
delphia. It is in that part of the city which 
is frequently spoken of as old Philadelphia. 
Many of the names of the old Swedish set- 
tlers are still attached to the locality, Swan- 
son street being one of the old landmarks. 
The place was called Wiccaco by the Indians, 
meaning a pleasant place, and this name 
still lives as marking certain points in the 
neighborhood. ‘The primitive log church, 
or “ Swedes’ House,"’ was also called the 
Wiccaco Church, and there was originally 
attached to it twenty-seven acres. The 
present church was built in 1700. The 
square black and gray bricks of which it is 
built were brought from England. The 
church has passed from the original owners, 
the Lutherans, and is now owned by the 
Episcopalians. 

The historian tells us that Alexander 
Wilson desired to be laid at rest where 
birds amid the trees, might sing over his 


grave. It was a pleasant place in days of 
old, but now, alas! the place is changed. 
The church yard is surrounded with human- 
ity and traffic. It is true the broad Dela- 
ware flows on majestic to the sea, just be- 
yond the church and its precinct; but a 
street, with a railroad track in the center, 
over which pass unsightly fréight trains, 
bounds the wall of the grounds, and beyond 
the street grain elevators and warehouses 
shut out the river view. There is no hint 
of the river except the tall masts of ships 
that tower above the buildings. In old 
times the church stood on an elevated river 
bank, but now the street is cut down and 
the river is pushed back, as it were, by fill- 
ing in, and instead of the entrance to the 
grounds being on Swanson street, it is on 
Oswego street, on its west side. Here is 
an iron fence, and over the arched gateways 
the legend “Gloria Dei.’’ A stone walk 
leads through the silent city of the dead to 
the church. The quaint old church is of 
the utmost interest, but we pass it by at 
this time, and examine the still more quaint 
tablets that mark the graves of those who 
were first laid to rest in this historic spot. 
Many of the inscriptions have been obliter- 
ated by time. Passing along the narrow 
walk between the mounds with their unpre- 
tending tablets, it is easy to discern the 


grave of Wilson. It is marked by an in- 
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closed white marble tomb, rising about 
three feet above the ground, without carv- 
ing except the inscription on the slab, which 
is as follows: 


THIs MONUMENT 
covers the remains of 
ALEXANDER WILSON, 
Author of the 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 
He was born in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
On the 6 July, 1766, 
Emigrated to the United States 
In the year 1794, 

» And died.in Philadelphia 
On the 23 August, 1813. 
Aged 47. 

Ingento stat sine morte decus. 


Ce Ae TS ae CP Ye Fat Tie Be Yn et et des Ie fe 


There are some venerable deciduous trees 
and a few arbor vites growing here, and 
the place has an air of restful sanctity about 
it, but there is no deep shade nor tangle of 
vines nor seclusion; nothing of the rural 
cemetery aspect which Wilson would have 
loved, or that would invite the birds to build 
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their nests and sing above his grave. The 
European sparrows clustered about the ad- 
joining buildings, uttering their discordant, 
complaining notes, which was more like a 
mockery of the wishes of the great orni- 
thologist than silence would have been. 
Commerce, merchandise, and the dwell- 
ings of the uncultivated and illiterate bound 
this little cemetery on every side. The old 
church with its sacred associations and his- 
toric record is visited by hundreds annually, 
and this will always be aremembered spot, 
never to fall into neglect. But no song 
birds wake the silence with their sweet 
minstrelsy above Wilson’s grave to-day. 
But what matters it? His genius has made 
the world better. Somewhere his thrushes 
are singing in woodland and meadow, and 
the bluebirds will not forget their old haunts. 
Somewhere “the robin’s breast of golden 
brown is trembling with an ancient tune.” 
Somewhere an oriole is swinging in her nest, 
and somewhere at sunset the wood larks will 
say “Good night.” 
HELEN V. AusTIN, 


EVA’S EQUESTRIANISM. 


VA’S home is a modern farmhouse 
surrounded by orchards and groves 

of forest trees. Within its doors hospitality 
and goodwill abound. Eva is a sturdy 
little maiden of twelve years, a born natur- 
alist, who knows from observation the 
habits of birds and bees, of crabs and frogs, 
and of all animals, whether aerial, creeping, 
aquatic or amphibious, that are to be found 
within the limits of her father’s farm. In 
her “hunting expeditions,” as she calls 
them, she discovers many thing both inter- 
esting and amusing, and the encyclopedia 
in the library decides for her all vexed 
questions, She does not disdain the usual 
occupations of maidens of her age, such 
as learning lessons, practicing music and 
“helping mamma,” but in add‘tion to these 


accomplishments she can construct wonder- 
ful cottages of moss; she can catch crabs, 
searching them out in their homes by the 
brookside with unerring eye; she can tell 
you where to find birdnests innumerable, 
how many eggs are in each, their differ- 
ence of color and marking, and the habits 
of the parent birds; the metamorphosis of 
wrigglers and polliwogs and caterpillars 
are familiar facts which observation has 
demonstrated. Snakes have no horrors 
for her. If she wishes to call upon the 
neighbors on a dark summer evening (the 
nearest one being one-eighth of a mile dis- 
tant) her torch is a branch of the cat-tail 
willow dipped in kerosene. Indeed the 
girls who are pent up in crowded cities 
can form a very inadequate conception of 
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the delights encompassed within a farm 
through which runs a babbling stream; 
and I am sure many of them would delight 
in the natural unrestrained expansion of 
faculties that gives to Eva her sturdy 
frame, her bright eyes and eager searching 
mind. 

But Eva’s chief exploit is her horseback 
riding. She cannot remember the time 
when she did not delight to visit the stables, 
and when her papa or the “hired man” 
would put her upon the back of the most 
venerable equine and walk solemnly by her 
side as the trusty steed made his circuit of 
the barnyard, her cup of happiness was 
full. Of late, however, she has done con- 
siderable riding without the service of a 
groom, but the only horse which she is 
permitted to use is Jim—old and slow and 
sure. Equestrianism is a curious art which 
cannot be readily mastered, and though 
Jim is sure, 7. ¢., sure not to run away, he 
is equally sure to do whatever he pleases 
when there is no stronger hand than Eva's 
upon the rein. And why should he not? 
Has not Eva petted him and fed him sugar 
since she was a wee toddling mite that he 
could have crushed with his foot, and is he 
now to give up his will and go cantering 
over the country when it pleases him to go 
to the stable and eat oats? Ah no! Jim 
is too wise for that, and when he chooses 
to turn his head toward home Evas ride is 
at an end. 

It so happened that on a_ particular 
morning Eva was required to take a mes- 
sage to the nearest neighbor's, and throw- 
ing a blanket upon Jim (her riding is done 
without a side-saddle and therefore at great 
disadvantage) she started off. It was a 
bright summer morning and Jim was dis- 
posed to take suitable exercise. Eva drew 
up to the door, delivered her message to 
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Mrs. H , and, as she was leaving the 
yard, decided to go on to the next house. 
and speak with her friend Hattie, She 
therefore pulled Jim’s head to the left, but 
he, having exercised sufficiently, turned 
obstinately to the right. Evidently he 
meant to keep his head toward home, and 
Eva was apparently powerless. The dis- 
comfited midget, poised upon the broad 
back of the powerful animal, called a halt 
to enable her to consider matters. She 
was a maiden of many resources, and, 
knowing that from years of training, Jim 
would not fail to obey the word of com- 
mand, however he might disregard her 
slight grasp of the bridle-rein, she deter- 
mined to make him back down the road 
until she reached her friend’s home. No 
doubt Jim was somewhat puzzled, but he 
slowly backed himself down that long 
stretch of country road, guided by Eva’s 
persistent voice, until finally the coveted 
council with Hattie was held. This being 
over, Eva, delighted at the success of her 
strategy, and disgusted with the obstinacy 
of her charger, chirruped “get up,” and 
they proceded at a moderately rapid pace 
toward home, the horse’s head now being 
first in order of advance, as is the normal 
manner of equine locomotion. 

Eva and the few friends who know of 
this exploit indulge in considerable laughter 
over her unique method of progressing 
backward. She will soon be the happy 
possessor of a side-saddle, and no doubt 
will become, in future years, an accom- 
plished equestrienne. 

It is proper to say in closing that Eva is 
an enthusiastic member of the Audubon 
Society, and her name is on the subscrip- 
tion list of this magazine. It is easy to 
conjecture her astonishment as she reads © 
this sketch, 

Mary E, Suutts, 


CHARLEY’S WONDERFUL JOURNEYS: 


JOURNEY XII. 


“ T UST look,” said the leading Elephant, 
as the whole troop came to a halt 
within a stone’s throw of Charley, “there’s 
a white or pinkish-colored ‘boy, and if we 
manage carefully we shall be able to catch 
him, and break him in to attend to the lit- 
tle white Elephant.” 
“Tf you please,” said Charley, stepping 
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* Yes, if you please,” said Charley,” I 
should like to try it very much.” 

“This is capital,” said the little white 
Elephant, ‘‘I never would let one of those 
black fellows ride me, but I don’t mind you. 
Do you know howtomount? Just put one 
foot on the end of my trunk now I bend it 
—you may step on my foot first, I have no 
corns—take one ear in each hand, walk 
right up to the top of my head—so—now 
turn right round, and slide down on my 
neck, and sit down comfortably. You'll 
have good times with me; no fodder to cut 
or carry, because I’m a white Elephant; only 
to go out with the troop in the morning for 
exercise, take me to water, and give me my 


‘‘JuST PUT ONE FOOT ON THE END OF MY TRUNK AND TAKE ONE EAR IN EACH HAND,” 


forward, and raising his hat, “I should like 
very much to have the little white Elephant 
to ride and attend to.” 

“Just listen to him,” said the first speaker, 
as a grunt of approval ran through the whole 
troop. ‘Why, he talks as rationally as an 
Elephant. He maybe able to teach all our 
men servants to talk, and if they are too 
stupid, he might help us learn their lan- 
guage. Are you willing to enter our ser- 
vice, and ride the white Elephant?” he 
asked of Charley. 


bath, and then keep the flies off the rest of 
the day. You needn’t make any bread— 
need he? (this to the chief Elephant). The 
man that bakes my cakes, can bake yours 
also.” 

Charley conceived a dim idea that the 
possession of a white Elephant might prove 
monotonous after a while, and that to be 
possessed by a white Elephant might be 
something still worse, and as the men kept 
silent all this time, the remarks made by the 
Elephants left Charley a little in doubt as 


Charley's 


to whether they or the men were the mas- 
ters,so he kept his mouth shut and his ears 
open. 

The chief Elephant observing his silence 
attempted to range up alongside of him for 
conversation, but was checked by his rider, 


who misunderstood his intentions. ‘“ You 
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YES, THAT’S NICE,”” SAID HE, AS CHARLEY 
stupid brute,” roared the Elephant, “can’t 
you keep still? I’ve a good mind to pull 
you down and trample you under foot for 
digging that nasty iron into my raw spot.” 

The rider sat stupidly stolid, for he didn’t 
understand a word of what was said. 

“Tf we could only make them understand 
us,"’ said the Elephant to Charley, “we 


could do something with them. They are 
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very intelligent, of course; men are intelli- 
gent beyond question. We can send them 
up to cut branches of the fig tree far out of 
our reach; they have a knack, too, of load- 
ing a day’s supply on our backs so that we 
can Carry it without its falling off; they plow 
the ground, too, and raise grain, and grind 
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USED THE STIFF SCRUBBING BRUSH VIGORORSLY, 


it, and bake the flour into cakes; and they 
know how to draw water, and to wash and 
scrub us. In fact, without man we could 
never have reached our present state of 
civilization. But they try one’s temper 
dreadfully sometimes, and if it wasn’t that 
we can’t do without them, I should some- 
times be tempted to run amuck, trample 
the whole village under foot, and go back 
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to the jungles again. If we could only 
make them understand our language we 
could easily keep them in awe.” 

These remarks were received by a gen- 
eral grunt of approval. 

“Didn’t you always keep men to do 
things for you?” asked Charley. 

“Oh, no,” replied the Elephant, “we 
used to run wild in the woods, and do the 
best we could, and, of course, had nothing 
but trees to browse on; but we came to a 
sort of understanding with the men, that if 
we would come and protect them from the 
big cats, which they:are so much afraid of, 
they would render us faithful service, but 
they are always trying to encroach, and 
assuming to be masters, or shirking their 
duties, but worst of all is their inability to 
learn our language. If we didn’t learn 
something of their language there could be 
no communication whatever between us, 
and the aggravating thing is, that the more 
we learn the more we have to give in to their 
way of doing things, and with all their in- 
telligence they are dreadfully self-wiiled 
creatures.” 

“There’s a mosquito just behind you, 
boring into my shoulder,” said the white 
Elephant to Charley, “I wish you’d flatten 
him. Here, this will make a nice whisk,” 
he continued, as he pulled up a small sap- 
ling and drew it through his trunk to strip 
off all the ieaves but the crown tuft, then 
biting off the root, he handed, or rather 
trunked it up to Charley, and instructed him 


to keep it going vigorously before and be- 


hind, as the flies were getting troublesome. 

They soon arrived at a fig tree grove, and 
the men, knowing their duty, went up to 
chop branches while the Elephants browsed 
under the trees, picked up the fallen limbs, 
and placed them on their backs. 

The white Elephant, having no load to 
carry, strolled from tree to tree, picking up 
the juiciest shoots, and occasionally remind- 
ing Charley of his duty, which, although not 
heavy, began at length to feel irksome. 


Charley's Wonderful Journeys. 


The loading came to an end, the troop 
started for home, stopping to take in a 
liberal supply of water at a creek which they 
crossed on the way, went home and munch- 
ed away at the fig branches while their cakes 
were being got ready and baked; the white 
Elephant got his daily ration or tribute of 
raw sugar, the cakes were all disposed of, 
Charley getting his ration with the rest, and 
after dinner the Elephants began to call 
loudly and impatiently for their bath. 

“This is what I call the pleasantest hour 
of the.day,”’ remarked the white Elephant 
to Charley as he lay on his side with out- 
stretched limbs after the first jet of water 
had been splashed over him. “I must teach 
you to handle the scrubbing brush nicely, 
for the worst of these black fellows is that 
if I tell them where it itches they don’t 
understand. I may as well tell them my 
knee as my elbow. Yesterday it was itch- 
ing inside my ear, and I kept telling the fel- 
low, but it was no good. Then I flapped 
my ear until at last he understood; but 
really, you know, it looks so ridiculous, and 
signs are not like speech; how can you 
make signs to a man that you want him to 
scratch you between the toes?” 

“Yes, that’s nice,’ said he as Charley 
used the stiff scrubbing brush vigorously. 
“Now scrub the insides of my arms, and 
look carefully if there is any scurf in the 
folds of the skin at the armpits.” 

And so he went on giving his orders, and 
rolling over, and having more water spurted 
upon him until Charley was ready to drop. 
He made up his mind that he had had quite 
enough of white Elephants, and determined 
to escape as soon as night set in. 

Perhaps the white Elephant had his sus- 
picions, for while Charley was fanning him 
later in the day, he cautioned him to lie 
very close to him at night, because of the 
big cats which were prowling around all 
night, and which were big enough to eat 
him almost at a mouthful, 

Charley shuddered, but all the same he 
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determined to escape, and when evening 
came and the white Elephant lay down, 
Charley pretended to be asleep and lay 
quite still until he heard him snore, then 
rising quietly he stole through the jungle 
to a clump of tall trees with dense foliage 
in which he might lie concealed and pass 
the night. 

He gained the clump, selected one of the 
slenderest trees, and just commenced the 
ascent when he heard a rushing and a shout- 
ing from the direction of the camp; he be- 
gan to climb as rapidly as possible, but be- 
fore he could get far the white Elephant 
was upon him, and just succeeded in grasp- 


ing him firmly by the ankle with the end of 
his trunk, 

Charley clung to the tree with despera- 
tion, and the Elephant tugged with all his 
might, until Charley felt his strength giving 
way. Whatever put it into his head he does, 
not know to this day, but at the critical 
moment, when his strength was giving way, 
he shouted, “ Mother! mother!” with all 
the strength of his lungs. 

“Charley, Charley, my darling boy!” 
came the prompt response, and Charley 
sprang up in bed with the pillow tightly 
clutched in his arms, and dropped it quickly 
to be folded in the embrace of his mother, 


C. F, AMERY. 


BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


HIS interesting report, prepared by 
Prof. W. W. Cooke, with the assist- 

ance of Mr, Otto Widman and Prof. D. E. 
Lang, and edited by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
is the first fruit of the co-operative labors 
of the Division of Economic Ornithology 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Committee on Bird Migration of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union. Every observer 
of nature is acquainted with the fact that 
although we have some birds native to the 
soil, birds that are always with us, and 
others which sojourn with us only in sum- 
mer or winter, a great many of our familiar 
birds are only spring and fall visitors, birds 
of passage, which pause but a while for 
rest and refreshment on their long journey 
to and from their breeding grounds in the 
far North, and their winter feeding grounds 
in the tropics; but until now very little has 
been known of their rate of flight, the 
measure of its continuity, or of the relation 
of waves of migration to barometric pres- 
sure and temperature, on all of which points 
the systematic measures recorded in the 
present report have thrown clear light. 
One hundred and seventy observers, more 


or less familiar with ornithology, were sta- 
tioned at various points along the line of 
flight, and their recorded observations of 
the first and last appearance of each spe- 
cies, and of the flight of great waves of 
birds, afforded, on careful comparison with 
each other, fairly reliable data for deter- 
mining the rate of flight of each species, 
and a vast number of facts in connection 
with the interesting phenomenon of bird 
migration. The report consists of two 
parts, (1) an introductory portion treating 
of the history and methods of the work, to- 
gether with a general study of the subject 
of bird migration, including the influence 
of the weather upon the movements of 
birds, the progression of bird waves, and 
causes affecting the same, the influence of 
topography and altitude upon migration, 
and the rates of flight in the various spe- 
cies; and (2) a systematic portion in which 
the five hundred and sixty species of birds 
known to occur in the Mississippi Valley are 
treated serially, the movements of each 
during the seasons of 1884 and 1885 be- 
ing traced with as much exactness as the 
records of the one hundred and seventy ob- 
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servers admitted of. Some of these ob- 
servers had but an indifferent knowledge 
of ornithology, and as their records dealt 
wholly with questions of fact their returns 
were criticised closely before being accepted 
as facts. On this subject the editor, Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, in his prefatory report says, 
“Here the editor has deemed it his duty to 
make the subject matter conform to the 
present state of knowledge on the subject. 
With this end ,in view changes have been 
made freely, and the portion relating to 
the geographical distribution of the various 
species and subspecies have been largely re- 
written.” ‘This revision he tells us in a foot 
note “consisted in rewriting the Aaditats of 
most of the species and subspecies; in cast- 
ing out some forms which had been in- 
cluded upon erroneous identification or in- 
sufficient evidence, in correcting statements 
of fact, in transferring (in a few cases) the 
notes sent under a stated species or sub- 
species to a nearly related species or sub- 
species,” and a variety of other matter in- 
volving a vast amount of labor in which he 
acknowledges having received valuable as- 
sistance from Mr. Robert Ridgway, Curator 
of Birds in the U.S. National Museum. 
Indeed, as Dr. Merriam observes in his 
prefatory letter, there need be no hesitancy 
in expressing the belief that the present 
report is the most valuable contribution 
ever made to the subject of bird migration. 
It is only natural that a man of Professor 
Cooke’s attainments while engaged in re- 
cording the facts of bird migration, should 
be tempted to speculate upon the causes of 
this remarkable phenomenon, and give the 
world the benefit of his conclusions. On 
this subject he says: “Without entering 
into a discussion of the causes which long 
ago started birds on their periodical change 
of habitation, we shall not be far out of the 
way in considering their present migrations 
the result of inherited experience. To be 
more explicit, the first migrations were 
doubtless very limited in extent, and prob- 
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ably were intelligent .movements which, 
through repetition, became habitual, and 
the habit was transmitted from parent to 
offspring until it has become as we see it 
now, the governing impulse of the bird’s 
life. - It is undoubtedly true that love of 
the nesting ground, which is to them their 
home, is the foundation of the desire for 
migration; and year after year they find 
their way thousands of miles back to the 
same box or tree by the exercise of memory. 
Not always the memory of the individual, 
but the memory inherited from numberless 
preceding generations which have passed 
and repassed over the same route. * * * 
The return movement is obviously the re- 
sult of two causes—the approach of winter 
and the failure of the food supply. * * * 
Nevertheless it is as yet unexplained why 
some birds, notably many of the warblers, 
retire in winter to such a great distance 
south, some even crossing the equator and 
passing several hundred miles beyond. 
Certainly neither cold nor hunger can be 
be the cause of such wanderings.” 

Dr. Merriam in his prefatory letter ex- 
presses himself. as dissenting generally 
from Professor Cooke’s theories, and one 
point in the theories above enunciated is 
so opposed to his views, that he has no 
hesitation is criticising it sharply in a foot 
note. 

“T cannot concur,” he writes ‘with Pro- 
fessor Cooke in the belief that love of the 
nesting ground * * * jis the foundation 
of the desire for migration. In a lecture 
on Bird Migration which it was my privilege 
to deliver in the U. S. National Museum, 
April 3, 1886, I said “Some ornithologists 
of note have laid special stress upon the 
strong home affection which prompts birds 
to leave the south and return to their 
breeding grounds. To me this explanation 
is forced and unnecessary. Birds desert 
their winter homes because their food 
supply fails; because the climatic conditions 
become unsuited to their need, because 


_of the Blessed Virgin. 
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the approach of the breeding season gives 
rise to physiological restlessness and be- 
cause they inherit an irresistible impulse to 
move at this particular time of the year.” 
There appears no ground whatever for 
the theory that love of the nesting ground 
is the foundation of the desire for migra. 
tion—migration originated from the nest- 
ing ground, not to it—but there is no rea- 
son to doubt that birds are subject to a 
play of varied sentiments, and that along 
with the recognized necessity of migration 
on account of food supply and anticipated 
climatic changes, there is a pleasurable ex- 
citement such as we ourselves experience 
from anticipated change of scene and cli- 
mate, whether those anticipations are based 
on old associations, as with the old birds, 
or are aroused in young birds by actual 
information, or by sympathy with the ex- 
citement of their elders, and the mere re- 
Visiting the nesting ground has probably a 
sharein the pleasurable excitement aroused; 
but when Dr. Cooke theorizes about “in- 
herited memory” we must confess ourselves 
at a loss to understand him. When he 
Says that the memory which enables migrat- 
ing birds to find their way to and from 
their summer feeding grounds “is not the 
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memory of the individual, but the memory 
inherited from numberless preceding gen- 
erations which have passed and repassed 
over the same road,” he entrenches himself 
in depths in which we cannot venture to 
follow him, The faculty of memory is in- 
herited, and may be strengthened from 
generation to generation by exercise, but 
the incidents or experiences of the birds of 
one age cannot be remembered by their 
descendants, by an effort of their own mem- 
ory. At least there is nothing in human 
experience to warrant such a belief. 

In fact, although some acts of both man 
and the lower animals must be character- 
ized as instinctive, the old creed that the 
lower animals perform all their actions in- 
stinctively is steadily being replaced by the 
view that the lives of the lower animals are 
regulated by mental processes akin to our; 
and that although their reflective powers 
may be vastly more contracted, their facul- 
ties of observation are so immeasurably 
superior, that it appears safer to conclude 
that their mental faculties are equal to the 
apprehension of the conditions necessary 
to self-preservation, than to attribute their 
actions to so obscure and little understood 
a force as instinct, 
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MONGST birds of good omen, the 
swallow occupies the most promi- 

nent position, and fully shares the popular- 
ity of the stork. In Swabia, swallows are 
called “God's birds,” and in Silesia, “Our 
Lady's birds,” because at break of day they 
twitter a song in her praise; while in the 
Ober Inn Valley, in the Tyrol, it is said 
that the swallows assisted the Almighty to 
construct heaven. At Maran they time 
their arrival and departure by the festivals 
They appear at the 


Feast of the Annunciation, and on the 
Eighth of September: 
“At Mary's birth, 
The swallows fly off.” 

There is a general belief throughout 
Germany, that the house where they built 
their nests is blessed and protected from 
all evil. In the Ober Inn Valley people 
say there is no strife where swallows build, 
and in the O¢etz Valley their presence 
makes a village wealthy, and prosperity 
departs with them, Jt is customary in 
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some parts of Westphalia to leave the win- 
dows open day and night in summer, in 
order that the birds may have undisturbed 
access. 

In olden days, at the time when the 
swallows were expected, a solemn proces- 
sion was formed by the whole household 
to the gate of the farm; then, at the first 
glimpse of the welcome visitors, the barn 
door was. joyfully thrown open for them. 
It was believed. that the swallows took a 
great interest in domestic affairs, and ex- 
amined everything closely on their arrival. 
If they found untidiness and mismanage- 
ment, they sang: 

‘“ Boxes and chests were full when away we went, 

Now we are back, they are empty; all is spent.” 

Various ceremonies must be performed 
the first time of beholding a swallow. In 
the Neu Mark, the person must wash his 
face, to preserve it from sunburn during 
the year. In Tyrol, he must stop directly, 
and dig with his knife below his left foot; 
he will then find a coal in the ground which 
will cure ague. When the swallows have 
been constant to one nest for seven years, 
they leave behind them a small stone of 
great healing properties, especially for dis- 
eases of the eyes. 

Tyrolese peasants of the Unter Valley 
say that the wondrous magic root which 
opens all doors and fastenings, may be ob- 
tained as follows: A swallow’s nest is bound 
round with strong string, so as effectually 
to close the opening. Then the old swal- 
low comes with the root, opens the nest, 
and.lets the root fall. In another part of 
Tyrol the same story is told of the wood- 
pecker. 

The natives of Lippe Detmold have not 
quite such a favorable opinion of the swal- 
lows as their neighbors. They hold that 
no calves can be reared where swallows 
build; and in Westphalian villages one 
sometimes hears that a cow gives blood 
instead of milk, if a swallow chances to fly 
under her, 
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Killing a swallow is a crime which brings 
its own punishment; but the penalty varies. 
In the Pusterthal, Swabia, and the Lech- 
rian, the slayer will have misfortunes with 
his cattle, for the cows will give red milk. 
At Nauders, in Tyrol, the criminal will 
lose his father or mother, and in the neigh- 
boring Telfs, “the heavens will open,” 7. ¢., 
it will lighten. In the Ober Inn Valley, 
the murderer’s house will be burned down; 
and at Sarsans, in the Oetz Valley, the de- 
struction or removal of a swallow’s nest 
will cost the life of the best cow of the 
herd. The Westphalians say that the 
slaughter of a swallow causes four weeks’ 
rain; and, if they are driven away, all the 
vegetables in the garden will be cut off by 
the frost. 

Whoever bids farewell to the swallows 
at their autumnal departure will be free 
from chilblains through the winter. 

Swallows also have the gift of prophecy. 
In some parts of Westphalia, the peasants 
tell you to look under your feet on the ap- 
pearance of the first swallow, for if there 
should chance to be a hair, it will be of the 
same color as that of your future wife. A 
flight of swallows over a house in the Un- 
ter Inn Valley signifies a death. 

The crossbill and the robin are likewise 
looked on as lucky birds. Everybody 
knows the pretty legends concerning both 
birds, and how the one is supposed to have 
crossed his bill, and the other reddened his 
breast, by endeavoring to pluck out the 
nails which fastened our Lord to the Cross. 
In Spain a somewhat similar act of piety is 
attributed to the nightingale and goldfinch: 

“When Christ for us on Golgotha, 
Gave us His latest breath, 


The nightingale and goldfinch sang 
The mournful song of death,” 


In the Harz Mountains, and in Tyrol, 
the crossbill is highly valued, as it is be- 
lieved that this bird will take to itself dis- 
eases which would otherwise befall the 
family. He has possessed this virtue ever 
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since his efforts to release Our Lord from 
the Cross. The presence of a crossbill 
drives away gout and rheumatism, and 
even the water which he drinks, or in 
which he bathes, is used as a remedy for 
these complaints. Moreover, the Tyrolese 
crossbill counteracts witchcraft, and pro- 
tects a home from evil spells and lightning. 

The robin is likewise a protection against 
lightning, but woe betide the rash person 
who ventures to molest the robin or its 
nest. He will either be struck by light- 
ning, or, as in the Zillerthal, he will be- 
come epileptic, or, in the Ober Inn Thal, 
his cattle will all give red milk, and even 
the water in his house will assume a ruddy 
hue. The despoiler of a robin’s nest will 
lose as many relations in the course of the 
year as the number of young birds stolen, 
Absam and Schwaz are the only Tyrolese 
exceptions to the universal estimation in 
which this bird is held. At Absam it is 
said that the nest attracts lightning, and at 
Schwaz a robin flying over a house foretells 
a death. 

The bullfinch also possesses good quali- 
ties. At Schwaz the water in which a bull- 
finch has bathed is reckoned a cure for 
epilepsy, and at Lienz nobody will suffer 
from erysipelas in the house where a bull- 
finch is kept. 

In the valleys of the Unter Inn and the 
Lech the siskins are believed to have stones 
in their nests which render the owner in- 
visible. It can therefore only be discovered 
by means of placing a pail of water beneath 
the tree where the nest is supposed to be 
located, and then the water will reflect it. 
According to the Bavarian peasantry the 
eggs and nest of the siskin have the same 
qualifications as the stone. 

The tiny titmice were held in great esti- 
mation by our forefathers, and heavy pen- 
alties fell on any one who entrapped or 
otherwise injured them, 

Starlings and other small birds often ap- 
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pear in legends as messengers of the deities, 
and prophesy accordingly. They speak a 
language of their own, and discuss the 
affairs of mankind; so that whoever under- 
stands their tongue hears many wonderful 
things. The starlings were especially con® 
sidered to be the companions and mes- 
sengers of the elves, 

Among our chief songsters tradition re- 
lates the following superstitions regarding 
the lark, the blackbird, and the nightin- 
gale. The former is under the peculiar 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin. The 
lark commences singing at Candlemas, the 
Feast of the Purification. In former times 
it was considered a crime to kill a lark; 
but, on the other hand, if a child eats as 
his first meat the flesh of a roast lark, it 
will make him virtuous and pious. A ris- 
ing lark is a good omen to the peasant as 
he enters the meadow and he calls it “the 
pious lark,” because it never omits to 
praise and thank God before and after a 
meal. He who points at a lark is sure to 
be punished for his want of respect by a 
gathering on the offending finger. 

The blackbird is sometimes called « Gott- 
ling,” or “little god.” It preserves the 
house from lightning, and also possesses 
soothsaying powers. If it sings before 
March, corn will be dear. Much informa- 
tion may be gained from its first spring 
carol by those who are learned in such 
matters. The Good Samaritans who feed 
the blackbirds through the winter months 
will be rewarded with prosperity in all their 
undertakings, and will never suffer from 
fever. 

The Westphalian chaffinch at Iserlohn 
sings: 

“Silk, Stk, Stk! 
In the two and twentieth year, 
In the two and twentieth year, 
The Prussian soldiers will be here.” 
Probably this refers to some ancient pro- 
phecy. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


THE registered membership of the Society at the 
close of November was 48,518, showing an increase 
of 472 during the month. These were drawn from 


the following sources: 


New York.....---+--++++ 220 Maryland......----+-++> 3 
New Jersey..--------++-> 24 Illinois......--+++-+++++- 3 
Massachusetts....-.--++- 53 South Carolina.......--+- I 
Maine. .....----220seene 3 Texas...-- seereeereeeee 4 
Vermont......--2++2+*4" m Uudiananesncrscls ene oms I 
Connecticut ........-+:-- 17 Ohio...... --1 eeereereee I 
Rhode Island.......------ 6 Germany.......+----++:> 2 
New Hampshire.....---- x1 Switzerland.........----- I 
Pennsylvania. ”....----+- 37. West Indies........+++-+- 76 
Missouri.....----++++ee%* 77 — 

472 


-C, F. Amery, General Secretary. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THE “AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE.” 

THE publication of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE will 
cease with this issue, which completes the second 
annual volume. The ‘AUDUBON MAGAZINE was 
started in the hope that by spreading a knowledge 
of birds and of their economic importance we should 
materially further the objects of the Audubon So- 
ciety, but while the Society was established on phil- 
anthropic grounds and with the clear understanding 
that it would involve some cost to its promoters, it 
was hoped that the MAGAZINE would have been in 
such demand as to render it self-supporting. But 
after two years of effort in which we have been 
earnestly supported by a great many of the Local 
Secretaries of the Society, and notably by Mr. Jind 
Davison, of Lockport, N. Y.; Miss Mary Bartol, of 
South Boston, Mass.; Dr. R. L. Walker, of Mans- 
field Valley, Pa., and Miss E. B. Barry, of German- 
town, Pa., we have no such subscription list as is 
fairly remunerative for the trouble and expense in- 
volved in the publication of the magazine; we have 
consequently decided to suspend its issue with the 
close of the second volume. Our friends will bear 
in mind that we have maintained the Audubon move- 
ment at our own cost, and we shall gladly take all 
necessary measures for its continuance and spread, 
until the people are thoroughly aroused on the sub- 
ject, but the MAGAZINE, although it has done some 
good, is not essential to the progress of the move- 
ment, and as its preparation calls for a great deal 
more labor than our busy staff can well devote to it, 
we have decided to discontinue it. We believe this 
decision will carry a feeling of relief to our many 
local secretaries who have exerted themselves to pro- 
cure subscriptions, an uncongenial task at the best. 


For all good offices in this direction we desire to 
express our cordial thanks. 

In all other respects the work of the Society will 
be conducted as heretofore, and printed supplies 
furnished free of cost as at present. The first 
and second volumes of the AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 
neatly bound in cloth, are for sale for one dollar each. 
The second volume will be ready this month. Sub- 
scribers who have kept their copies in good condition, 
can send them in and have them bound for fifty cents 
a volume. These two volumes include complete bio- 
graphies of John James Audubon and Alexander 
Wilson, the two great pioneer naturalists of America; 
each monthly number has a bird portrait, reproduced 
from Audubon’s world renowned plates, and the 
chapters on descriptive and economic ornitholgy con- 
tain an amount of interesting and instructive infor- 
mation about birds and their importance in the econ- 
omy of nature, such as would be sought in vain in 
any other popular work on natural history. 

We have received some advance subscriptions, 
which will be refunded as soon as we have leisure to 
go over the books. 


MEMBERSHIP FOR DECEMBER. 

‘THE membership of the Society reached 48,862 at 
close of December, 1888, and as the Society was in- 
augurated the 14th of February, 1886, we have still 
six weeks in which to attain to a membership of 
50,000. 


THE WOOD PEWEE. 


THE wood pewee, (Contopus virens) is a common 
bird, and is a good representative of its class, the 
flycatchers. Its color is grayish-yellow beneath, and 
a rather dark olive-green above. The length of the 
bird is about six inches. In many ways it is a very 
interesting bird, and its soft musical call note makes 
it conspicuous among others. The note is very 
melancholy, and from it the pewee takes its name, 
for it sounds like fee-zeee, drawn out in a plaintive 
tone, which renders it very pleasing. The nest isa 
pretty affair, and is placed in the forks of a limb, 
and covered with lichens, so that it looks very much 
like the wood and bark and often it is a hard matter 
to find it. It is composed of bark, dried grasses, 
and small twigs, held together with silk of cocoons, 
spiders’ webs and fibers of plants. It is lined with 
dried grass, thistle down and small bits of bark, the 
whole being as nice a cradle as one could wish for. 
It resembles the hummingbird’s nest, and, with its 
complement of three, sometimes four or five eggs, it 


Lhe 


is quite as pretty as the delicate nest of that bird. 
The eggs measure -70X.54 inch, and are cream 
color, dotted, especially at the larger end, with dark 
brown spots, some of which appear to be on and 
some under the egg shell, They are very pretty. 
The wood pewee is a very pugnacious bird, and [| 
have seen him drive away numbers of goldfinches, 
and he will fight with the robin, though he invari. 
ably gets beaten in a combat with the latter, 


AUDUBON MONUMENT COMMITTEE, 

AT a meeting of this committee held on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 2, at the house of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston, chairman of the joint committee, a very 
handsome memorial portrait of Audubon was ex- 
hibited, and a resolution passed to send out a copy 
to all subscribers of a dollar and upward to the 


ay 


This portrait is from Turnure’s 


Sa 


monument fund. 
Steel engraving of Cruikshank's painting, which is 
considered the best portrait of Audubon extant. Its 
issue will be confined solely to subscribers to the 
monument. Our readers will judge of the portrait 


from the reduced cut given. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIRD NOTES. 

In October there came to the old pegr tree before 
the door, three or four strange birds, They were 
probably travelers pausing for rest and refreshment. 
They were larger than a bluebird but not so large as 
a robin, but their breasts were just the color of a 
robin’s breast. Their backs were black or nearly 
so. It was toward evening when they came, so we 
could not tell exactly the color of their backs, We 
used the glass, but they flitted about so we could not 
study them as closely as we wished. Their voices 
were like a blackbird’s, 
that we heard, a harsh chack chack. 
away in a few minutes, and although we watched, 


hoping to see them again, they did not return, 


They only uttered one note 
They flew 
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In the latter Part of August we saw a pretty sight, 
We were driving through a lonely wood road. As 
we ascended a rise of ground, there was a long low 
Stone pile of a tumble-down rail fence, This fence 
Was Overgrown with bushes, and above all rose the 
forest trees. As we were driving slowly, we heard 
low sounds on the left, and looking toward the loose 
Stones under the bushes, saw four full-grown par- 
tridges. Such pretty timid creatures! They had 
been Sitting down, but rose as we looked. They 
moved a little very quietly, as if in doubt what to do, 
We were very close to them, and stopped the horse 
to see them more plainly. We could see the beauti- 
ful markings on their wings distinctly, They all 
spread their tails in the prettiest way, very much 
after the manner of fan-tailed pigeons, After moy- 
ing about in this Way a little while they all spread 
their wings and flew off among the trees. Whether 
they had young and were waiting for them to con- 
ceal themselves before securing their own safety, we 
could not tell. It may have been the reason, 

[ well remember the first partridge I ever saw. 
When quite a young girl I was walking through 
quite a piece of woods alone, when suddenly—from 
the solid ground it seemed to me—there sprang a 
creature, I hardly knew what. It flew around and 
around me, making a curious whirring: noise, and it 
seemed to me that every feather was in motion. I 
stood speechless with astonishment and terror, when 
as suddenly the creature took flight and I was left to 
pursue my way unmolested, On relating my adven- 
ture at home, my father told me it was a mother par- 
tridge, who had made this demonstration to attract 
my attention while her young concealed them- 
selves, 

Sabbath morn a week 4g0, as we rose from the 
breakfast table, a great cawing was heard. On go- 
There 
were hundreds of crows covering the large fields 


ing to the outer door we saw a Strange sight. 
below the house. They were walking about rather 
quietly the greater part of them; but on top of asmall 
tree close to the fence was perched one crow, occas- 
ionally flapping his wings. Three or four crows 
would arise from those in the fields, fly a short dis- 
tance above this one cawing loudly, then return and 
others take their place. We watched them for some 
time. Whether it was a convention of crows or a 
court they were holding we had no means of know- 
ing. Finally they rose in a great cloud and settled 
in two other fields near the toad. Driving past soon 
after we saw them plainly. The bright sun shone 
on them and some appeared perfectly white and 
others a lovely silver gtay as they stood in certain 
lights, but the most looked like black satin, 


Uptanps, Pa, Lucy LyMan Prck, 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON 


WoMEN AND THEIR Victims.—It was 
hoped some time ago that the fashion of 
wearing the dead bodies as trimmings for 
bonnets and hats was going out. Such a 
hope, apparently, is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps the day may come when 
people who have a little regard for such 
helpless creatures as birds will give them 
up to their fate. It really seems of no use 
to try to protect them. The loafer from 
the East End of London goes forth with his 
cages and his lime, and catches them. He, 
however, mostly retains the male. The 
other bird murderer also goes forth on his 
cruel errand, and, by preference, catches 
and retains the female. * * What matters 
it to him that his victim is often the mother 
of a nest full of helpless young, and that 
they are left in the nest to die of starva- 
tion; to die while piteously crying out hour 
after hour for the mother that never comes? 
The mother birds are killed, and the young 
left to die of starvation, because certain 
women insist that it shall be so. Yet how 
gentle, and sympathetic, and tender those 
very women can pretend to be, when it suits 
their convenience. How correct and nice 
is their taste in everything that relates to 
good manners. How shocked they are by 
vulgarity; how horrified by coarseness. If 
they could see themselves exactly as some 
men see them; could have it once driven in 
upon their consciences, that, in the estima- 
tion of all rational and right-feeling men, 
they are incomparably inferior to many 
costermongers, crossing-sweepers, and un- 
taught African negroes, they might for one 
moment pause and reflect upon their worth- 
lessness. Is it really, then, come to this: 
That a nineteenth century woman is so 
utterly selfish, so hopelessly without brains 
or feeling, and so incapable of learning 
even the very elements of humanity, that 
she must and will have birds to adorn her- 
self with at whatever cost? At bottom it 
really is want of intellect. The idle modern 
woman is so self-indulgent, pampered and 
spoilt, that she can no longer be counted 
upon to exercise a reasoning faculty. Im- 
pulses, whims and poutings alternate with 
fits of sulkiness or rage; and so she spends 
her life, The movement in favor of the 
emancipation of women, it may be hoped, 


FEATHER MILLINERY. 


will not only give enlargement, but a sense 
of responsibility and duty. No man can 
contemplate without the deepest anxiety 
the gradually increasing mental weakness 
among the prosperous. If the stern necessi- 
ties of the poorer class of ladies develop in 
them true strength of mind and sternness 
of moral fibre, most people will think poverty 
and necessity blessings, though in disguise. 
Hardly any price is too great to pay for 
brains and a moral faculty.— Zhe Hospital. 


Rippons and flowers are nearly the only 
trimming on hats and bonnets, according 
to our latest fashion books. It is pleasing 
to notice that few—in fact, scarcely any— 
birds are shown inthem. Those ladies who 
keep up to fashion will therefore not have 
to wear birds and wings. In the hats and 
bonnets given in the following publications 
there is scarcely a bird to be seen: The 
Queen, Woman's World, Sylvia’s Journal, 
Girls’ Own Paper, Myra’s Journal, Mrs. 
Weldon's Journal —Newcastle Chronicle. 


Ir is only fair to ladies to state that ac- 
cording to an observation at the West End, 
the wearing of bird skins is this winter al- 
most-entirely confined to shop girls and to 
servant maids, and from the tattered ap- 
pearance of the skins it is obvious that they 
are only the “remnants” of the milliners’ 
old stock, or the cast-off finery of mis- 
tresses. This spread of the fashion to the 
lower grades of society ought to surprise 
no one, and we have already anticipated its 
occurrence. Ladies should destroy their 
bird skins and not give them to their ser- 
vants, or allow them to be sold to old 
clothes’ collectors, who, of course, immed- 
iately put them in the market again—not, 
however, until they may have passed through 
an East End fever den, or become infested 
with parasites. The pity of it is that ladies 
introduced the fashion and we hope they 
are now beginning to see the cruelty and 
bad taste they have themselves been guilty 
of, and have caused in others, and feel 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves for 
allowing mere fashion to overcome their 
strongest instinct, which is for the preserva- 
tion of life in every form.—Se/bourne Maga- 
zine, 


The Audubon Society. 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDs. 


‘Ts AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 

city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protegtion of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 


: It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and eothing. These men kill every- 
s of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all Seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song~ 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breedin season. 
Although it is impossible to Ret atthe rian 


local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip rr,c0o 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
ad on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins, 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri. 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The t European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in chien months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East oe birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have been sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
che silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashe 

in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such ae rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Fitlions of their kind, All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
apon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very ag ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, rrg by the male and 193 by the 
female. ft we suppose only six insects to have been hronghe 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. ° 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the test of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible— 

(1) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. P 

(2) The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds. 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. : 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
ame birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
y public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 
PLAN OF THE WORK. 

Obviously the Society cannot su ply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler~ 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference, 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. Toso present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective Sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, 2. certificates 
are issued to members, 

4 TERMS OF MEMBERSnIP, 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
yes the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 

As there are a very great number of eople in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members, Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the udu- 

n Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members, All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration, 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, ; 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages, 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society's office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certis 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed ledge at the office of the Society, 
Where no local secreta has yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 318 Broadway, New York, Le hy 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. , 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro-~ 
priately takes its name, ; R 

The office of the aie is at 318 Broadway, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 318 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Own Cards! 


PRESS Circular size $8, Newspaper size 
$44. Ty iene printed directions, Send 
2 stamps for list presses, type, etc., to factory, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Tur Aupuson MacAZzINE 
BOUND. 


Volume I. of the Audubon Magazine, bound 


in cloth with gilt stamp, is now ready. 


It is illustrated by numerous reproductions of our most 
familiar birds from Audubon’s plates, and by many wood cuts. 
The articles from the pens of some of our first ornithologists 
are entertaining and accurate, and the lessons taught by them 
are of value to all. It constitutes a most valuable work on 
the natural history and the economic importance of our birds. 


The Volume of 288 Pages is sold for $1.00, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
318 Broadway, New York. 


The Audubon Badge 


Is a broach pin in coin silver with the motto and 
monogram of the Society. 


Chaste in design and tasteful in execution, it presents an 
attractive appearance, and is protected from tarnishing by a 
beautiful satin finish on its surface. 

We are now ina position to execute orders for these badges 
to any extent. Wherever they have been sent they have met 
general approval, and every member of the Audubon Society 
should wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open de- 
claration of principles. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE FREE. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


318 Broadway, New York, 


a ee eee 
FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
AT EXHIBITIONS. 


HUSBAND’S | snatce aoe than outer Magnesia, Fo 
CALCINED sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 


in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
ment Registered Label attached, with- 
MAGNESIA. out which none is genuine, 

And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NN 
THE UNIVERSAL PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments are the best in exist- 
ence. Correct styles and perfect fit. Catalogue of UNI- 
VERSAL PATTERNS frec to any address, or send r5 cts. 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. Subscribe for 
the UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE, a Monthly for Fash- 
ions and Home Literature. Profusely illustrated. Only $1.00 
a year, ro cents a copy. 


UNIVERSAL FASHION CO., 40 East 12th Street, New York. 


ADVERTISER. 


—— 


A. J. Cammeyer, 
161, 163, 165, 167 and 169 SIXTH AVE., 


New York CITY. 


Cor. 12TH STREET, 


CARE OF CHILDREN’S FEET. 


How necessary that the feet of children should be amply 
protected and guarded and given the utmost ease and comfort. 
My line of Misses’ and Children’s Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes 
are perfectly easy and comfortable from the start, as much so 
as old ones are, for they are made on correct principles. They 
have neither pegs, wax threads nor tacks inside to hurt the 
feet or soil and wear out stockings. 


MISSES’ SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D,E. SIZES 11 TO % 
Misses’ Spring-Heel 
HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 
$2.00 


PER PAIR. 


Button Boots. ...---»--s-nassezenss ee==Foeansss $2.00 
Misses’ Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Rootes) evehe cn henabanextapern==S-* eer 2.00 


CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


WIDTHS A, B,C, D,E. SIZES 5 TO 10%. 
Children’s Spring-Heel 
HAND-SEWED WELT 


BUTTON BOOTS, 


$1.50 
PER PAIR. 
Child’s Curacoa Kid Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots....... er a ee $1.50 
Child’s Straight Goat Hand-Sewed Welt Spring-Heel 
Button Boots.....++++ oyiaiu dictate kodent ak Ske Se eae 
The Hand-Sewed Welt Shoes are a source of the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to all who wear them, They are 
pliable and easy to the feet, and are made on lasts of the new= 
est and most improved patterns, and are fully equal to any 
shoes that are sold elsewhere for double the money. 


SHIPPING BY MAIL. 


By our thorough mail order system people out of town can 
be served as satisfactorily as if they applied in person. Illus- 
trated catalogue and price list is mailed free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Ave., Corner Twelfth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


_ fully to the knowledge of all, 


EMINENT PEOPLE ON BIRD PROTECTION, 


Oak KNoLt, Danvers, Mass., 
2nd mo.,, 20, 1886, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily approve of the proposed AUDUBON So- 
CIETY, We arein a way to destroy both our forests 
and our birds, A society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope it is not too 
late for the accomplishment of its objects, 

T could almost wish that the shooters of the birds, 
the taxidermists who prepare their skins, and the fash- 
ionable wearers of their feathers might share the 
penalty which was visited upon the Ancicnt Mariner 
who shot the Albatross. Thy friend, 

Joun G, Wuirrier, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Liter Forest and Stream: 

Tam heartily ia sympathy with your purposes for 
the protection of birds, and should be glad to con- 
tribute any influence that I can to that end, 

If there were no purchasers there would be no de- 
mand, and no reason for slaughtering these winged 
gems. But as only women create a demand, it rests 
upon them to stay this wanton destruction. I am 
sure that it is only necessary to bring before Ameri- 


_ can women the cruelty of this ‘slaughter of the in- 


nocents” that fashion is carrying on, to secure a re- 
nunciation of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. a 
On this subject the kind feelings, the taste, and 
wsthetic sympathy of the whole community are on 
your side, and if you persevere you will surely win. 
HENRY Warp Brecner. 


CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N, wie 


Feb. 22, 1886. J 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


You have indeed my hearty sympathy in every 
effort to prevent the slaughter of my innocent little 
neighbors and friends, the birds. In the destruction 
of forests and birds, the people of this land are invit- 
ing very great evils and inflicting wrongs on posterity 
which scarcely can be measured. The press should 
Tender it impossibe for women to sin thoughtlessly 
and ignorantly in demanding little birds for their 
adornment. The evil should be brought home so 
that the continued 
wearing of our useful little birds should become the 


Pr. badge and indication of a callous, vulgar nature. 


ou are doing a humane and patriotic work in excit- 
ing public aversion to one of the most cruel and 
stupid wrongs of the age. 
oe Respectfully yours, 
; Epwarp P. Ror, 


Wes? Park, N, Y., Feb. 20, 1886, 
Editor Forest and Streams 

I scarcely need assure you that your undertaking 
to form a society for the protection of our wild birds 
against the ravages of the milliners and the sham 
scientific collectors has my warmest sympathy and* 
approval. It is a barbarous taste which prompts 
our women and girls to appear upon the street with 
their head gear adorned with the scalps of our song- 
Sters; and it is mere vanity and affectation which 
prompts so many persons to make up cabinets of the 
nests and eggs of the same, The destruction of our 
birds {rom their natural enemies is immense, and this 
craze of the collectors, and folly of the milliners and 
their customers in addition, threatens their serious 
diminution, 

I hope you may succeed in creating so strong a 
public sentiment upon the subject that the collectors 
of skins and eggs for the unworthy purposes of fash- 
ion or to indulge the vanity of pseudo-naturalists 
may suddenly find their occupation gone. 

Please add my name to the list of the members of 
the AUDUBON Society, Very sincerely, 

’ Joun Burrovucus, 


160 W. 59TH STREET, ] 
New York, Feb,’ 20, 1886. { 
Lditor Forest and Stream: 

No one who will take the trouble to give the mat- 
ter a few moments’ serious consideration can be in 
doubt, I think, as to the wisdom of organizing the 
AvupUBON Socrery, and I am thankful that such a 
step is contemplated. There is anclement of Savag- 
ery in the use of birds for personal decoration, which 
is in grotesque contrast with our boasts of civiliza- 
tion, But even the Savage stops short, as a rule, 
with the feathers. It is only Christian people who 
think it worth while to butcher a whole bird to adorn 
their head gear. I am sure, however, that this is 
largely from that unreflecting habit which is a lead- 
ing vice in people who follow the fashions, But itis 
a vice; as Hood Sang, when he wrote— 

For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart, 

If the AUDUBON Society can teach men, and es- 
pecially women, to think on this subject, half of the 
battle will have been won. Henry C, Porrer, 


ANDOVER, Mass., 
Lditor Forest and Streams 
I am in earnest and indignant sympathy with the 
motive’ of any society organized to prevent the mur- 
der of birds for decorative purposes. 
; , E. S. PHetps, 


Feb, 21, 1886, 
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birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles ef its own. 
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Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
clash, $6; cloth, on cheaper paper, $4. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 
By *‘Awausoose.’’ A series of seven fables in prose and tc 
every one a picture, All of them have pith and point. 1octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 

By Dr. C, A. Nex. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00. 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’). By the first of see 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter, Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 

Tuer Destcn anp Construction, by C. P. Kunnarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, aud besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 

Our New Alaska. 

By Cas, Hanxock, In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanns AS Reservorrs. By AnTO- 
nin Rousset; translated by. Rev. S. W. Powett. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 109 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building: 

For Amatrurs. By W. P. SterHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
By Tueopore Roosevett, A book of hunting adventue 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 

By S. T. Hammonn, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “Seneca.” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, In+ 
dispensable to the camper. Price $1.00. : 


Fyshhe and Fysshynge. : 
By Dame JuttanaA Bervers, An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. 
Woodcraft. 
By “Nessmuk.’”? In ‘*Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods th t he has been fifty years i. « 2quir 


ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can 
this book without learnmg something. Price $1.00. 


